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The editor of the Genrus or Univer- 
saL EMANCIPATION has, at length, suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements to re- 
sume the publication of the work. Cir- 
cumstances, connected with the troubles 
in Texas, have prevented the immediate 
prosecution of the colonial enterprise in 
Tamaulipas; and as it is now quite un- 
certain how soon it will be expedient to 
attend to it, this periodical will be issued 
regularly again, under the direction and 
editorial management of its original pro- 
prietor. 

But the three numbers yet wanting, to 
complete the Fourteenth Volume, will 
(as well as the present,) partake of less 
variety than usual. ‘The very important 
subject of the Zexas War, now demands 
the attention of every American philan- 
thropist; and the editor intends giving a 
thorough exposition of its causes, its 
origin, and the manner in which it is 
carried on. This exposition, commenced 
in the present, will occupy a large por- 
tion of each of the three succeeding num- 
bers. After it is completed, the work 
will resume its wonted appearance, and 
be devoted to the general interests of the 
great cause of Universal Emancipation, 
as formerly. 


Beantne TksTimony aGaInst SLavERY.— 
The society of “Friends” has a standing 
Query, which is propounded to their mem- 
bers, at stated times :—‘‘ dre Friends careful 
to bear a testimony against slavery ? Are those 


of the African race under their direction suitably | 


provided for, and are they instructed in useful 
learning 2”? This shows that great care is 
still manifested by the society for the welfare 
of the “African race.” But the question has 


been mooted in one of their meetings, whe- 


ther those members who neither say nor do 
any thing for the abolition of slavery, come 
fully up to the standard of “ bearing testi- 
mony”’ against it. 





SLAVERY IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 
The question of Slavery is assuming a 
high degree of importance, among the 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in various parts of the United 
States. In New England, many are of 
the opinion that it will, ere long, cause 
a division in that body. Some very able 
essays have appeared, in their periodi- 
eals, urging the extinction of slavery 





within the limits of their Church, in 


| like manner as it has been done by the 





Society of Friends. Their writers ap- 
peal to the piety, humanity, and philan- 
_thropy of their brethren, in a voice that 
‘must even reach the hearts of those who 
‘are ‘at ease in zion.”’ On the other 
-hand, the party advocating the corrupt 
_and horrible system (like the Tiger array- 
‘ed in the innocent robes of the ‘‘Lamb,’’) 
‘has put forth its defence of that gross 
and impious abomination! Ashamed, 
| however, to assume the principle of ab- 
_stract right, they endeavour to found 
their odious doctrines upon the misera- 
ble plea of “necessity,” precisely as 
despots and corruptionists have done be- 
| fore them. Whatever may be the final 
‘result of this controversy, as relates to 
their religious community, it will have a 
salutary and lasting effect upon the pub- 
‘lie mind; and, it may be hoped, will 
‘* turn many from darkness unto light.” 
Such as take an interest in the partic- 
ular subject before us, will do well to 
peruse the following extract of a letter 








written some months since, from an aged 
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gentleman in the western country, to the 
editor of this work. ‘The writer is a 
man of high standing in society, and has 
long been a zealous and efficient laborer 
in the cause of Universal Emancipation. 


‘‘The Methodist Conference sat in 
this state, some weeks ago, and issued 
their ecclesiastical Bull against the abo- 
litionists—using the term ‘‘amalgama- 
tors,’ and all that kind of slang—in 
which they make the jesuitical distinc- 
tion between evil, (slavery) in the ab- 
stract, and in practice. According to 
their doctrine, it would not be improper 
for a woman who is destitute of the or- 
dinary means of a livelihood, to set up 
a brothel, from ‘‘ necessity and conve- 
nience,”’ if she is opposed to such a mea- 
sure ‘‘in the abstract’! Forgive my 
coarse comparison—I wish to make a 
strong expression against such hypocrit- 
ical cant. But I have not yet done with 
my Methodist brethren ;—They make 
free with the term foreign emisaries, 
as applicable to eclesiastics—alluding to 
George Thompson, now or lately in 
in some part of the eastern States. Nor 
have they been sparing of the term fana- 
tics. I hope to live to ask some of the 
members of that body a few questions. — 
If they cannot answer them, I can do it 
for them. Who were the “ foreign emi- 
saries” half a century ago? Who then 
interfered with what are now called po- 
litical and domestic relations? Francis 
Asbury, and others, were sent here (to 
America) by John Wesley, who every 
where condemned slavery and advocated 
abolition, cireulated their tracts on this 
subject, &c. I knew them well; and 
‘* foreign emisaries’’ were the first abo- 
litionists I ever met. I heard Francis 
Asbury say, more than fifty years ago, 
that he would willingly die to redeem 
from thraldom one million of the poor 
Africans—as I then understood him to 
suppose that number would include all 
the slaves in the United States and the 
British West-Indies. ‘Thus he would 


have died (according to modern notions) 
to effect amalgamation, and the destruc- 
tion of the whites ! 

Who were the ‘ fanatics,’”’ and ‘‘ agi- 
tators,” that were for years past charged, 
and occasionally apprehended and con- 








—=__—— 


demned, for stirring up the slaves to in- 
surrection in the West India islands, and 
in Demerara? Methodist preachers. But 
I believe they were doing a glorious 
work, and contributed greatly to what 
has been done in those places for the 
African race. Although the work is not 
complete, in some parts, yet the whip is 
wrested from the hands of the driver and 
overseer,—which is no small considéra- 
tion, as every one must acknowledge 
who has been conversant with slavery, 
as I have been for almost three quarters 
of a century.” 


Oe 
From *$ The Friend.” 
LINES: 


Suggested by the relation of an occurrence which 
took place a short time previous to the death 
of the late J. C. T. 


A Christian’s last hour was near,—but beside 
him 
Stood one, who yet hoped that his skill 
might arrest 
Life’s wavering spark, whose last glow was 
subsiding, 
And, ‘“*My father look up,” was the low- 
breathed request. 


’T was too late,—in that closed eye his feel- 
ings shall ne’er, 
By those his last hours drew round him, 


be read, 
But they spoke in one sentence, to memory 
dear, 
As, ‘‘My son I am looking up,” calmly he 
said. 
Oh! then what a blessed assurance was 
given, 
Of ere faith, and redeeming 
ove 
"Twas the eye of the spirit that rested on hea- 
ven 
As he answer’d, ‘““My son I am looking 
above !” 


And what there was recorded? 
of the slave, 
By unfeeling, but J/egalized tyrant op- 
press’d ?— 
The orator’s praise of his country and 
laws, 
While the air that he breath’d teem’d with 
wrongs unredress’dt— 
No, oh no! there are prayers of hundreds as- 
cending, 
Those whose fetters he broke, and the 
many who’ll be 
Well taught that the misery on bondage at- 
tending, 
Was entail’d upon them, ’til he bade them 
be free. 


The groan 
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And to purchase their freedom, his home, 
and his place 
’Mongst the wealthy, the gay, and the 
worldly were given, 
While he fearlessly turn’d to the “straight 
narrow way,” 
And from “works to rewards’’ he is now 
called to heaven. 
Ea. 


Montgomery County, Pa., 6 mo., 1836. 


a sa 
From the National Enquirer. 


THE WAR IN TEXAS. 


It is generally admitted, that the war 
in Texas has assumed a character which 
must seriously affect both the interests 
and the honour of this nation. It impli- 
cates the conduct of a large number of 
our citizens, and even the policy and 
measures of the government are deeply 
involved init. ‘The subject, as now pre- 
sented to our view, is indeed one of vital 
importance to the people of the United 
States; and it particularly invites the at- 
tention—the most solemn and deliberate 
consideration—of all who profess to be 
guided by the true principles of justice 
and philanthropy. It is not only to be 
viewed as a matter of interest, at the 
present day. The great fundamental 
principles of universal liberty—the per- 
petuity of our free republican institu- 
tions—the prosperity, the welfare, and 
the happiness of future generations—are 
measurably connected with the prospec- 
tive issue of this fierce and bloody con- 
flict. 

But the prime cause, and the real ob- 
jects of this war, are not distinctly un- 
derstood by a large portion of the honest, 
disinterested, and well-meaning citizens 
of the United States. ‘Their means of 
obtaining correct information upon the 
subject have been necessarily limited ; 
and many of them have been deceived 
and misled, by the misrepresentations of 
those concerned in it, and especially 
by hireling writers for the newspaper 
press. ‘They have been induced to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of Texas were 
engaged in a legitimate contest for the 
maintenance of the sacred principles of 
Liberty, and the natural, inalienable 
Rights of Man :—whereas, the motives 





of its instigators, and their chief incen- 


tives to action, have been, from the com- 
mencement, of a.directly opposite cha- 
racter and tendency. ‘/¢ is susceptible 
of the clearest demonstration, that the 
immediate cause and the leading object 
of this contest originated in a settled de- 
sign, among the slaveholders of this 
country, (with land-speculators and 
slave-traders,) to wrest the large and 
valuable territory of Texas from the 
Mexican Republic, in order to re-esta- 
blish the SYSTEM OF SLAVERY ; 
to open a vast and profitable SLAVE- 
MARKET therein ; and, ultimately, to 
annex it to the United States. And fur- 
ther, it is evident—nay, it is very gene- 
rally acknowledged—that the insurrec- 
tionists are principally citizens of the 
United States, who have proceeded 
thither for the purpose of revolutionizing 
the country ; and that they are dependant 
upon this nation, for both the physical 
and pecuniary means, to carry the de- 
sign into effect. We have a still more 
important view of the subject. The 
Slaveholding Interest is now paramount 
in the Executive branch of our national 
government; and its influence ope- 
rates, indirectly, yet powerfully, through 
that medium, in favour of this Grand 
Scheme of Oppression and Tyrannical 
Usurpation. Whether the national Ze- 
gislature will join hands with the Ex- 
ecutive, and lend its aid to this most un- 
warrantable, aggressive attempt, will de- 
pend on the VOICE OF THE PEO.- 
PLE, expressed in their primary assem- 
blies, by their petitions, and through the 
ballot-boxes. 


The writer of this has long viewed, 
with intense anxiety, the clandestine 
operations of this unhallowed scheme, 
and frequently warned the public of the 
danger to be apprehended, in case of its 
success. He has carefully noted the 
preparatory arrangements for its consum- 
mation—the combination of influence— 
the concentration of physical power—the 
organization of various means—and, 
finally, the undissembled prosecution of 
it, by overt acts of violence and blood- 
shed:—and he now stands pledged to 
prove, by the exhibition of well attested 
facts and documentary evidence, that the 





original cause, the principal object, and 
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the nature of the contest, are what he has, 
above, represented them to be. As a 
preliminary to this exposition, the speech 
of John Quincy Adams, delivered in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, December 25th, 1835, is com- 
mended to the notiee of the reader.— 
Speaking of the constitutional powers of 
Congress, relative to the subject of slave 
emancipation, and supposing several cases 
that may be likely to occur, he proceeds 
as follows :— 


‘+] suppose a more portentous case, certainly 
within the bounds of possibility—I would to 
God I could say not within the bounds of 
probability. ou have been, if you are not 
now, at the very point of a war with Mexico 
—a war, I am sorry to say, so far as public 
rumour is credited, stimulated by provoca- 
tions on our part from the very commencement 
of this Administration down to the recent au- 
thority given to General Gaines to invade the 
Mexican territory. It is said that one of the 
earliest acts of this Administration was a pro- 
posal made ata time when there was al- 
ready much ill-humour in Mexico against the 
United States, that she should cede to the U. 


States a very large portion of her territory— 
large enough to constitute nine States equal 


in extent to Kentucky. It must be confessed 
that a device better calculated to produce 
jealousy, suspicion, ill-will, and hatred, could 
not have been contrived. -It is further affirm- 
ed that this overture, offensive in itself, was 
made precisely at the time when a swarm of 
colonists from these United States were cov- 
ering the Mexican border with land-jobbing, 
and with slaves, introduced in defiance of the 
Mexican laws, by which slavery had been 
abolished throughout that Republic. The 
war how raging in Texas is a Mexican civil 
war, anda war for the re-establishment of 
slavery where it was abolished. It is nota 
servile war, but a war between slavery and 
emancipation, and every possible effort has 
been made to drive us into the war, on the 
side of slavery. 

It is, indeed, a circumstance eminently 
fortunate for us that this monster, Santa Anna, 
has been defeated and taken,* though I cannot 
participate in that exquisite joy with which 
we have been told that every one having An- 
glo-Saxon blood in his veins must have been 
delighted on hearing that this ruffian has 
been shot, in cold blood, when a prisoner of 
war, “| the Anglo-Saxon leader of the victo- 
rious Texian army. Sir, I hope there is no 





* Mr. Adams, and mary others, have been 


misled by false representations respecting 
Santa Anna’s character. 





| member of this House, of other than Anglo- 
Saxon origin, who will deem it uncourteous 
that I, being myself in part Anglo-Saxon, 
must, of course, hold that for the best blood 
that ever circulated in humanveins. Oh! 
yes, sir! far be it from me to depreciate the 
glories of the Anglo-Saxon race; although 
there have been times when they bowed their 
necks and submitted to the law of conquest, 
beneath the ascendency of the Norman race, 
But, sir, it has struck me as no inconsidera- 
ble evidence of the spirit which is spurring us 
into this war of aggression, of conquest, and 
of slave-making, that all the fires of ancient, 
hereditary national hatred are to be kindled, 
to familiarize us with the ferocious spirit of 
rejoicing at the massacre of prisoners in cold 
blood. Sir, is there not yet hatred enough 
between the races which compose your South- 
ern population and the population of Mexico, 
their next neighbour, but you must go back 
eight hundred or a thousand years, and to 
another hemisphere, for the fountains of bit- 
terness between you and them? What is the 
temper of feeling between the component 
parts of your own Southern population, be- 
tween your Anglo-Saxon, Norman French, 
and Moorish Spanish inhabitants of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri? 
between them all and the Indian savage, the 
the original possessor of the land from which 
you are scourging him already back to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains? What be- 
tween them all and the American negro, of 
African origin, whom they are holding in 
cruel bondage? Are these elements of har 
mony, concord, and patriotism between ihe 
component parts of a nation starting upon a 
crusade of conquest? And what are the feel- 
ings of all this motley compound equally het- 
erogeneous of the Mexican population?. Do 
not you, an Anglo-Saxon, slave-holding ex- 
terminator of Indians, from the bottom of 
your soul, hate the Mexican-Spaniard-Indian 
emancipator of slaves and abolisher of slav- 
ery? And do you think that your hatred is 
not with equal cordiality returned? Go to the 
city of Mexico, ask any one of your fellow- 
citizens who have been there for the last three 
or four years, whether they scarcely dare 
show their faces, as Anglo-Americans, in the 
streets. Be assured, sir, that, however heart- 
ily you detest the Mexican, his bosom burns 
with an equally deep-seated detestation of 
you. 

And this is the nation with which, at the in- 
stigation of your Executive Government, you 
are now rushing into war—into a war of con- 
quest; commenced by aggression on your 
part, and for the re-establishment of slavery, 
where it has been abolished, throughout the 
Mexican Republic. For your war will be 
with Mexico—with a Republic of twenty- 
four States, and a population of eight or nine 
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millions of souls. It seems to be considered 
that this victory over twelve hundred men, 
with the capture of their commander, the Pre- 
sident of the Mexican Republic, has already 
achieved the conquest of the whole Republic. 
That it may have achieved the independence 
of Texas,isnot impossible. But Texas is to 
the Mexican Republic not more nor so much 
as the State of Michigan is to yours. That 
State of Michigan, the People of which are 
in vain claiming of you the performance of 
that sacred promise you made them, of ad- 
mitting her as a State into the Union; that 
State of Michigan, which has greater griev- 
ances and heavier wrongs to allege against 
you fora declaration of her independence, if 
she were disposed to declare it, than the Peo- 
ple of Texas have for breaking off their union 
with the Republic of Mexico. Texas isan 
extreme boundary portion of the Republic of 
Mexico; a wilderness only inhabited by the 
Indians until after the Revolution which se- 
parated Mexico from Spain; not sufficiently 
populous at the organization of the Mexican 
Confederacy to form a State by itself, and 
therefore united with Coahuila, where 
the greatest part of the indigenous part 
of the population reside. Sir, the history of 
all the emancipated Spanish American colo- 
nies has been, ever since their separation 
from Spain, a history of convulsionary wars; 
of revolutions, accomplished by single, and 
often very insignificant battles; of chieftains, 
whose title to power has been the murder of 
their immediate predecessors. They have all 
partaken of the character of the first conquest 
of Mexico by Cortez, and of Peru by Pizaro; 
and this, sir, makes me shudder at the thought 
of connecting our destinies indissolubly with 
theirs. It may be that a new revolution in 
Mexico will follow upon this captivity or 
death of their President and commanding gen- 
eral; we have rumours, indeed, that sucha 
revolution had happened even before his de- 
feat; but I cannot yet see my way clear to 
the conclusion that either the independence 
of Texas, or the capture and military execu- 
tion of Santa Anna, will save you from war 
with Mexico. Santa Anna was but one of a 
breed of which Spanish America for the last 
twenty-five years has been a teeming mother 
—soldiers of fortune, who, by the sword or 
the musket ball have risen to supreme power, 
and by the sword or the musket ball have 
fallen from it. That breed is not extinct; the 
very last intelligence from Peru tells of one 
who has failen there as Yturbide, and Mina, 
and Guerrero, and Santa Anna have fallen in 
Mexico. The same soil which produced 
them is yet fertile to produce others. They 
reproduce themselves, with nothing but a 
change of the name andof the man. Your 
war, sir, is to be a war of races—the Anglo- 
Saxon American pitted against the Moorish- 








Spanish-Mexican American; a war between 
the Northern and Southern halves of North 
America, from Passamaquoddy to Panama. 
Are you prepared for such a war? 

And again I ask, what will be your cause in 
such a war? Aggression, conquest, and the 
re-establishment of slavery where it has been 
abolished. In that war, sir, the banners of 


freedom will be the banners of Mexico; and 


your banners, | blush to speak the word, will 
be the banners of slavery. 

Sir, in considering these United States and 
the Mexican States as mere masses of power 
coming to collision against each other, I can- 
not doubt that Mexico will be the greatest 
sufferer by the shock. The conquest of all 
Mexico would seem to be no improbable re- 
sult of the conflict, especially if the war 
Should extend no farther than to the two 
mighty combatants. But will it be so con- 
fined? Mexico is clearly the weakest of the 
two Powers, but she is not the least prepared 
for action. She has the more recent experi- 
ence of war. She has the greatest number 
of veteran warriors; and although her highest 
chief has just suffered a fatal ‘and ignomin- 
ious defeat, yet that has happened often be- 
fore to leaders of armies too confident of suc- 
cess and contemptuous of their enemy.— 
Even now, Mexico is better prepared for a war 
of invasion upon you than you are for a war of 
invasion upon her. There may be found 
a successor to Santa Anna, inflamed with the 
desire, not only of avenging her disaster, but 
what he and his nation will consider 
your perfidious hostility. The national 
spirit may go with him. | He may not only 
turn the tables upon the Texian conquerors, 
but drive them for refuge within your borders, 
and pursue them into the heart of your own 
territories. Are you in a condition to resist 
him? Is the success of your whole army, 
and all your veteran generals, and all your 
militia-calls, and all your mutinous volun- 
teers against a miserable band of five or six 
hnndred invisible Seminole Indians, in your 
late campaign, an earnest of the energy and 
vigor with which you are ready to carry on 
that far otherwise formidable and complicated 
war!—complicated, did I say? And how 
complicated? Your Seminole war is already 
spreading tothe Creeks, and, in their march 
of desolation, they sweep along with them 
your negro slaves, and put arms into their 
hands to make common cause with them 
against you, and how far will it spread, sir, 
should a Mexican invader, with the -torch of 
liberty in his hand, and the standard of free- 
dom floating over his head, proclaiming 
emancipation to-the slave and revenge to the 
native Indian, as he goes, invade your soil ? 
What will be the condition of your States of 
Louisiana, of Mississippi, of Alabama, of Ar- 
kansas, of Missouri, and of Georgia! Where 
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will be your negroes? Where will be that 
combined and concentrated mass of Indian 
tribes, whom, by an inconsiderate policy, 
you have expelled from their widely distant 
habitations, to embody them within a small 
compass on the very borders of Mexico, as if 
on purpose to give that country a nation of 
natural allies in their hostilities against you? 
Sir, you have a Mexican, an Indian, and a 
negro war upon your hands, and you are 
plunging yourself into it blindfold; you are 
talking about acknowledging the indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Texas, and you are 
thirsting to annex Texas, ay, Couhuila, and 
Tamaulipas, and Santa Fe, from the source to 
the mouth of the Rio Bravo, to your already 
over-distended dominions. Five hundred 
thousand square miles of the territory of Mex- 
ico would not even now quench your burning 
thirst for aggrandizement. 

But will your foreign war for this be with 
Mexico alone? No, sir. As the weaker 
party, Mexico, when the contest shall have 
once begun, will look abroad, as well as 
among your negroes and your Indians, for 
assistance. Neither Great Britain nor France 
will suffer you to make such a conquest from 
Mexico; no, nor even to annex the indepen- 
dent State of Texas to your Confederation, 
without their interposition. You will have 
an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexican 
war to wage. Great Britain may have no 
serious objection to the independence of Texas, 
and may be willing enough to take her under 
her protection, as a barrier both against Mexi- 
co and against you. But, as aggrandizement 
to you she will not readily suffer it; and, 
above all, she will not suffer you to acquire it 
by conquest and the re-establishment of sla- 
very. Urged on by the irresistible, over- 
whelming torrent of public opinion, Great 
Britain has recently, ata cost of one hundred 
millions of dollars, which her People have 
joyfully paid, abolished slavery throughout 
all her colonies in the West Indies. After 
setting such an example, she will not—it is 
impossible that she should—stand by and 
witness a war for the re-establishment of 
slavery where it had been for years abolished, 
and situated thus in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of herislands. She will tell you, that 
if you must have Texas as a member of your 
Confederacy, it must be without the trammels 
of slavery, and if you will wage a war to 
handcuff and fetter your fellow-man, she will 
wage the war against you to break his chains. 
Sir, what a figure, in the eyes of mankind, 
would — make, in deadly conflict with 
Great Britain: she fighting the battles of 
emancipation, and you the battles of slavery; 
she the benefactress, and you the oppressor, 
of human kind! In such a war, the enthusi- 
asm of emancipation, too, would unite vast 


numbers of her People in aid of the national | 








Ee | 
rivalry, and all her natural jealousy against 
our aggrandizement. No war was ever so 
popular in England as that war would be 
against slavery, the slave-trade, and the An- 
glo-Saxon descendant from her own loins. 
As to the annexation of Texas to your Con- 
federation, for what do you wantit? Are 
you not large and unwieldly enough already? 
Do not two millions of square miles cover 
surface. enough for the insatiate rapacity of 
your land jobbers? Ihope there are none of 
them within the sound of my voice. Have 
you not Indians enough to expel from the 
land of their fathers’ sepulchres, and to ex- 
terminate? What, in a prudential and mili- 
tary point of view, would be the addition of 
Texas to your domain? It would be weak- 
ness, and not power. — Is your southern and 
southwestern frontier not sufficiently exten- 
sive? not sufficiently feeble? not sufficently de- 
fencelesst Why are you adding regiment after 
ge of dragoons to your standing army? 
hy are you struggling, by direction and by 
indirection, to raise per saltum that army from 
less than six to more than twenty thousand 
men? Your commanding General, now re- 
turning from his excursion to Florida, openly 
recommends the increase of your Army to 
that number. Sir, the extension of your sea 
coast frontier from the Sabine to the Rio 
Bravo would add to your weakness tenfold; for 
now itis only weakness with reference to Mex- 
ico. It would then be weakness with refer- 
ence to Great Britain, to France, even perhaps 
to Russia, to every naval European Power, 
which might make a quarrel with us for the 
sake of settling a colony; but above all, to 
Great Britain. She, by her naval power, 
and by her American colonies, holds the keys 
of the gulf of Mexico. What would be the 
condition of your frontier from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte, in the event of a war with Great Britain? 
Sir, the reasons of Mr. Monroe for accepting 
the Sabine as the boundary were three.— 
First, he had no confidence in the strength of 
our claim as far as the Rio Bravo; secondly, 
he thought it would make our union so heavy 
that it would break into fragments by its own 
weight; thirdly, he thought it would pro- 
trude a long line of sea coast, which, in our 
first war with Great Britain, she might take 
into her own possession, and which we should 
be able neither to defend nor recover. At that 
time there was no question of slavery or of 
abolition involved in the controversy. The 
country belonged to Spain; it was a wilder- 
ness, and slavery was the established law of 
the land. There was then no project for 
carving out nine States, to hold eighteen 
seats inthe other wing of this capitol, in the 
triangle between the mouths and the sources 
of-the Mississippi and Bravo rivers. But 
what was ourclaim? Why it was that La 
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Salle, having discovered the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and France having made a set- 
tlement at New Orleans, France had a right 
to one-half the sea coast from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the next Spanish settlement, 
which was Vera Cruz. ‘The mouth of the 
Rio Bravo was about half way from the Ba- 
lize to Vera Cruz; and so as grantees, from 
France of Louisiana, we claimed the Rio del 
Norte, though the Spanish settlement of San- 
ta Fe was at the head of that river. France, 
from whom we had received Louisiana, utter- 
ly disclaimed ever having even raised such a 
pretension. Still we made the best of the 
claim that we could, and finally yielded it 
for the Floridas, and for the line of the 42d 
degree of latitude from the source of the Ar- 
kansas river tothe South sea. Such was our 
claim; and you may judge how much confi- 
dence Mr. Monroe could have in its validity. 
The great object and desire of the country 
then was to obtain the Floridas. It was Gen. 
Jackson’s desire; and in that conference with 
me to which I have heretofore alluded, and 
which it is said he does not recollect, he said 
to me that so long as the Florida rivers were 
not in our possession, there could be no safe- 
ty for our whole Southern country. 

But, sir, suppose you should annex Texas 
to these United States; another year would 
not pass before you would have to engage in a 
war for the conquest of the Island of Cuba. 
What is now the condition of the Island?! — 
Still under the nominal protection of Spain. 
And what is the condition of Spain herself? 
Consuming her own vitals in a civil war for 
the succession of the crown. Do you expect, 
that whatever may be the issue of that war, 
she can retain even the nominal possession 
of Cuba? After having lost a// her continen- 
tal colonies in North and South America, 
Cuba will stand in need of more efficient pro- 
tection; and above all, the protection of a 
naval power. Suppose that naval power 
Should be Great Britain. There is Cuba at 
your very door; and if you spread yourself 
along a naked coast, from the Sabine to the 
Rio Bravo, what will be your relative posi- 
tion towards Great Britain, with not only 
Jamaica, but Cuba, and Porto Rico in her 
hands, and abolition for the motto to her 
union cross of St. George and St. Andrew? 
Mr. Chairman, do you think I am treading 
on fantastic grounds? Let me tell you a piece 
of history, not far remote. Sir, many years 
have not passed away since an internal revo- 
lution in Spain subjected that country and 
her king for a short time to the momentary 
government of the Cortes. That revolution 
was followed by another, by which, under 
the auspices of a French army with the Duke 
d’Angouleme at their head, Ferdinand the 
VII was restored to a despotic throne; Cuba 
had followed the fortunes of the Cortes when 
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they were crowned with victory; and when 
the counter revolution came, the inhabitants 
of the island, uncertain what was to be their 
destination, were for some time in great per- 
plexity what to do for themselves. Two 
considerable parties arose in the island, one 
of which was for placing it under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain, and another was for 
annexing it to the confederation of these Uni- 
ted States. By one of these parties I have 
reason to believe that overtures were made 
to the Government of Great Britain. By the 
other J know that overtures were made to the 
Government of the United States. AndI 
further know that secret, though irresponsi- 
ble assurances were communicated to the 
then President of the United States, as com- 
ing from the French Government, that they 
were secretly informed that the British Gov- 
ernment had determined to take possession of 
Cuba. Whether similar overtures were 
made to France herself, I do not undertake to 
say; but that Mr. George Canning, then the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was under no inconsiderable alarm, lest un- 
der the pupilage of the Duke d’Angouleme, 
Ferdinand the VII might commit to the com- 
mander of a French naval squadron the cus- 
tody of the Moro Castle, is a circumstance 
also well known to me. It happened that 
just about that time a French squadron of 
considerable force was fitted out and received 
sailing orders for the West Indies, without 
He communication of the fact to the Brit- 
ish Government; and that as soon as it was 
made known to him, he gave orders to the 
British Ambassador at Paris to demand, in 
the most peremptory tone, what was the des- 
tination of that squadron, and a special and 
positive disclaimer that it was intended even 
to visit the Havana; and this was made the 
occasion of mutual explanations, by which 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
not by the formal solemnity of a treaty, but 
by the implied engagement of mutual assur- 
ances of intention, gave pledges of honour to 
each other, that neither of them should in the 
then condition of the island take it, or the 
Moro Castle, as its citadel, from the posses- 
sion of Spain. This engagement was on all 
sides faithfully performed; but, without it, 
who doubts that from that day to this either 
of the three Powers might have taken the 
island and held it in undisputed possession? 
At this time circumstances have changed 
—popular revolutions both in France and 
Great Britain have perhaps curbed the spirit 
of conquest in Great Britain, and France may 
have enough to do to govern her kingdom of 
Algiers. But Spain is again convulsed with 
a civil war for the succession to her crown; 
she has irretrievably lost all her colonies on 
both continents of America. Itis impossi- 
ble that she should hold much longer a sha- 
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dow of dominion over the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico; nor can those islands, in their 
present condition, form independent nations, 
capable of protecting themselves. They must 
for ages remain at the mercy of Great Bri- 
tain or of these United States, or of both; 
Great Britain is even ‘now about to interfere 
in this war for the Spanish succession. If 
by the utter imbecility of the Mexican con- 
federacy this revolt of Texas should lead im- 
mediately to its separation from that Repub- 
lic, and its annexation to the United States, I 
believe it impossible that Great Britain 
should look on while this operation is per- 
forming with indifference. She will see that 
it must shake her own whole colonial power 
on this continent, in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in the Carribbean seas, like an earthquake; 
she will see, too, that it endangers her own 
abolition of slavery in her own colonies. A 
war for the restoration of slavery where it 
has been abolished, if successful in Texas, 
must extend over all Mexico; and the exam- 
ple will threaten her with imminent danger 
of a war of colorsin her own islands. She 
will take possession of Cuba and of Porto 
Rico, by cession from Spain or by the batter- 
ies from her wooden walls; and if you ask 
her by what authority she has done it, she 
will ask you, in return, by what authority you 
have extended your sea coast from the Sabine 
to the Rio Bravo. She will ask you a ques- 
tion more perplexing, namely—by what au- 
thority you, with freedom, independence, and 
democracy upon your lips, are waging a war 
of extermination to forge new manacles and 
fetters, instead of those which are falling 
from the hands and feet of man. She will 
carry emancipation and abolition with her in 
every fold of her flag; while your stars, as 
they increase in numbers, will be overcast 
with the murky vapors of oppression, and the 
only portion of your banners visible to the 
eye, will be the blood-stained stripes of the 
task master.” 

To give a correct detail of the plan of 
operations, adopted by the instigators 
and fomenters of this Texian war, as 
well as an exposition of the character 
and identity of those who have been the 
active instruments of carrying it into exe- 
cution, I willcommence with a brief his- 
torical narration of the settlement of the 
country by the Anglo-Americans. Their 
proceedings, in connexion with others, 
relative to the subject before us, will be 
duly noticed in the course of my re- 
marks, In the performance of this duty, 
I shal] make use of the information given 
in a series of essays, recently published 
in the Philadelphia ‘* National Gazette,” 


which will be amplified by additional 








facts and illustrations, drawn from per- 
sonal observation, and from numerous 
documents in my possession. 


In reviewing the history of coloniza- 
tion in Texas by the Anglo-Americans, it 
will appear that the first regular plan 
adopted, was the privilege granted to 
Moses Austin, of Missouri, by the Span- 
ish authorities, in the year 1820. _Pre- 
vious to that date, a few persons from the 
United States had temporarily establish- 
ed themselves in the eastern part of the 
Province, as Indian traders and unauthor- 
ized adventurers. A large tract of coun- 
try was marked out on the map, and Aus- 
tin was invested with the privilege of in- 
troducing three hundred families of in- 
dustrious, orderly settlers, professing the 
Catholic religion, within a given time.— 
When he had obtained this grant, or pri- 
vilege, he returned to Missouri, and pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for carrying his colonial enterprise 
into effect. Before completing his ar- 
rangements, however, Moses Austin sud- 
denly died,—and hisson, Stephen F. 
Austin, took the business in his hands, as 
the legal heir and representative of his 
father. He soon repaired to Texas, with 
a considerable number of settlers, the 
most of whom emigrated from the states 
of ‘Tennessee, Missouri, and Louisiana. 
But prior to his obtaining legal posses- 
sion, or effecting the settlement of the 
families who accompanied him, the revo- 
lution occurred, which annulled the au- 
thority of the government, and resulted 
in the separation of all the Mexican Pro- 
vinces from the Spanish Crown. The 
circumstances here referred to, rendered 
it necessary for Austin to apply to the 
new Government for a confirmation of 
his father’s grant. This was obtained 
with little difficulty, in a modified form, 
and both the contractor and settlers were 
liberally supplied with lands; gratis, on 
the condition of occupying them and 
pledging themselves to be obedient to 
the laws of the country: yet the settle- 
ment of the colony was still restricted 
and confined to persons of the Catholic 
persuasion. 

During the brief reign of the Emperor 
Iturbide, and the succeeding administra- 
tions of the Federal Government, Austin 
proceeded with the settlement of his col- 
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ony, under the same regulation as before, 
and procured an extension of privilege to 
introduce settlers in other parts of Texas. 
Laws were enacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, regulating the terms and plans 
of colonization;—and when the Provinces 
of Coahuila and Texas were united under 
a State Government, special regulations 
were made, by the legistature, in conform- 
ity with those of the general Congress, 
all of which were submitted to by the 
colonists, and binding on them.* ‘The 
settlements rapidly progressed, (the terms 
being extremely liberal,) and Austin suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling his contracts with the 
government, relative to the introduction 
of the number of settlers for which he 
had stipulated—receiving the fee simple 
of large tracts of land as a reward for his 
trouble. 

The spirit of enterprise, adventure, 
and speculation was now aroused; and 
divers other persons obtained grants, (the 
privilege of introducing settlers,) with the 
view of colonizing the remaining vacant 
lands in Texas. ‘The most prominent 
‘“empresarios’’ (contractors) were Zavala 
and Filasola, of Mexico; De Witt, of 
Missouri; Ross and Leftwitch, of ‘Ten- 
nessee; Milam, of Kentucky; Burnet, of 
Ohio; Thorn, of New York; Wavel and 
Beales, of England; Cameron, of Scot- 
land; Vehlein, of Germany; M’Mullin, 
Powers, and Hewitson, of Ireland. All 
these entered into contracts with the gov- 
ernment upon the same principles that 
Austin had done.t None of them, how- 
ever, have succeeded in fulfilling their 
contracts, except De Witt, and Powers 
& Hewitson. Some of the others have 
introduced a part of their settlers;—but 
the most have disposed of their ‘‘grants’’ 
to joint stock companies, organized for 
the purpose, in New York and Nashville. 
These companies are extensively engag- 
ed in speculating with said ‘stock,”’(and 
“scrip,” which they pass off as prepara- 
tory titles to land,) among the credulous, 
the ignorant, and the unsuspecting, 


* The Colonization Law of Coahuila & 
Texas will be inserted, at the conclusion of 
this article. 

tThere were several others, who obtained 
“grants” from the State. Grant & Beales, 
and Soto & Egerton, were of the number; but 
theirs were located in Coahuila. 

2 











wherever they can find such willing to 
purchase. In no age or nation, perhaps, 
have unauthorized and illegal specula- 
tions in lands been carried to such ex- 
tremes as in ‘Texas, within the period of 
a few years past.t ‘The swindling opera- 
tions in the Yazoo land speculations of 
Mississippi, were mere child’s play in 
comparison. ‘The government has thus 
been defrauded, and its liberal munifi- 
cence abused, by the overweening and 
reckless spirit of avaricious adventurers. 
As I have before said, the terms offered 
by the government, to bona fide settlers, 
were of the most liberal nature through- 
out. They were not only authorized to 
select large quantities of land, and hold 
the same, in fee simple, on condition of 
settlement,—but they were also permit- 
ted to introduce all articles necessary for 
their own accommodation, for the space 
of ten years, free of the customary du- 
ties paid by citizens of the Republic.— 
This, indeed, opened a wide door for 
smuggling goods into the country, to sup- 
ply the Indian traders, as well as the na- 
tive inhabitants. The colonists did not 
fail to improve the opportunity; and many 
foreigners took lands, professedly with 
the view of settlement, and engaged ex- 
tensively in this illicit traffic. Contra- 
band articles—such as arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. for the savage tribes—were 
also introduced in great quantities when- 
ever the vigilance of the government 
revenue officers could be eluded. Slaves 
were likewise taken in and held, in vio- 
lation of the constitution and laws of the 
State and the decrees of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

In this state of things, propositions 
were made by the government of the U. 
States to that of Mexico, for the purchase 
of the Texas country, with the view of 





, 


+ Sundry “grants” were also made, by the 
general government of Mexico, to various 
persons in the Territory of Santa Fe. These 
were, Dominguez; Wilson & Exter;-Royuda 
& Beales, and Chambers. A large portion 
of the “grants” made to these persons, as 
well as those in Coahuila, have been transfer- 
red to the companies, as aforesaid, in New 
York—not a settler having been placed ey 
any of them, except that of Grant & Beales, 
in Coahuila—and avery few have settled 
there. 
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incorporating it into this Union. The 
overture was instantly rejected by the 
Mexican authorities, as they neither pos- 
sessed the inclination nor the constitu- 
tional power to alienate any portion of 
the territory of the Republic. Many of 
the newspapers in the United States now 
teemed with essays and remarks, tending 
to urge the acquisition of Texas by any 
practicable means; and the agent of the 
govetnment was charged with intriguing 
for the purpose at the Mexican Capital. 
The idea was also held out by the colo- 
nists, that the laws prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slaves could be easily evaded, 
and that they would soon be strong 
enough to declare and enforce the per- 
petuation of slavery (although it was 
abolished by the general and state gov- 
ernments) in that part of the country.— 
The emigration from the slaveholding 
States to Texas was thus accelerated, in 
the hope of eventually accomplishing this 
object. In order to counteract these 


efforts, the operations of the colonization 


system were suspended by law in the 
year 1830. A few troops were then sent 
to Texas, in addition to a2 small number 
previously stationed there, to prevent the 
illicit and contraband trade, the introduc- 
tion of slaves, and to enforce obedience to 
the laws generally; but their number was 
insufficient for the purpose; and the regu- 
lations of the government were daringly 
and continually violated with impunity. 

The native inhabitants of Mexico are. 
almost to a man, opposed to slavery.— 
The system has been fotally abolished 
in every segtion of the Republic, except 
in Texas. There it has been prospec- 
tively extinguished, as in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and some of the other states 
of this Union. But, to explain more par- 
ticularly the manner in which this was 
effected—the Constitution of the Mexi- 
can Republic, adopted in 1824, expressly 
provided that no person should, thereaf- 
ter, be born a slave, or introduced as 
such in the Mexican states; that all slaves, 
then held, should receive stipulated wa- 
ges, and be subject to no punishment 
but upon trial and judgment by magis- 
trates. The Constitution of Coahuila 
and Texas, promulgated on the 11th 


of March, 1827, also contains this impor- 
tant articie:— 








‘13. In this state no person shall be 
born a slave afler this Constitution is 
published in the capital of each district, 
and six months thereafter, neither will 
the introduction of slaves be permitted 
under any pretext.” 

On the 15th of September, 1829—the 
Anniversary of Mexican Independence 
—President Guerrero, in conformity to 
an article in the Federal Constitution 
empowering him to that effect, issued a 
decree totally and immediately abolish- 
ing slavery throughout the Republic. A 
change in the adminstration of the gov- 
ernment took place soon after, and repre- 
sentations were made to the general Con- 
gress, setting forth that many of the 
slaves, introduced by the Texas colonists, 
were so extremely ignorant as to unfit 
them for freedom; and a dispensation of the 
aforesaid decree was granted, so far only 
as related to ‘Texas. The former sys- 
tem was, of course, revived in that par- 
ticular section of the country, and the 
slaves introduced previous to the year 
1824, are still legally held as apprentices. 
The colonists then adopted the plan of 
taking in slaves under formal indentures, 
for long periods, (in some cases for nine- 
ty-nine years,) in order to evade the law. 
The State Legislature passed a law, as 
soon as these facts were made known to 
it, requiring the registration of all slaves 
that had been legally imported, and de- 
elaring that no indenture should, in any 
case whatever, be obligatory upon others 
for a longer period than fen years. It 
was also provided, by law, that all chil- 
dren of persons, thus in the condition of 
apprentices, should be free from the con- 
trol of those who held their parents, at 
the age of fourteen years, and be placed 
by the municipal authorities under the 
care of suitable persons, to learn 
some useful trade or industrious occupa- 
tion, and receive a portion of common 
school education. 

About the beginning of the year 1832, 
a revolution commenced in the adminis- 
tration of the general government of 
Mexico. In the course of the ensuing 
summer, it was consummated so far as 
the state of Coahuila & Texas was im- 
mediately interested, and the government 
troops were all compelled to leave the 
colonies. The foreign settlers and trad- 
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ers united with the party opposed to the 
administration, 1n this case; and when the 
troops were expelled, the custom houses 
were all closed in that portion of ‘Texas 
which was principally iphabited by for- 
eigners. Nothing was then in their way, 
to hinder them from evading every law 
which they chose to disregard, and many 
of them expressed their determination to 
suffer no more government troops to be 
stationed there in future, if they should 
be enabled to prevent it, under any Mex- 
ican administration, For some length of 
time thereafter, the political affairs of the 
Republic were somewhat unsettled, and 
the colonists in ‘l'exas were permitted to 
nursue their own course, subject only to 
the civil authority of the State. This | 
they heeded no further than it suited their | 
whims or their interests; and the laws, 











forbidding the introduction of slaves, the 
trade with the Indians in arms &c., and 
the swindling speculations in land, were 








tem, might stand upon its ‘‘sovereignty”’ 
and nullify the decrees of the general go- 
vernment, to suit its purposes. This 
doctrine was promulgated throughout the 
Texas country, and embraced by a con- 
siderable portion (perhaps a majority) 
of the colonists, who were mostly from — 
our slave-holding States, and easily in- 
duced to believe that their pecuniary in- 
terests would be eventually promoted by 
the change, as proposed. Many of the 
substantial settlers, however, were op- 
posed to the measure at the time. 
The most of those who had taken lands, 
and honestly engaged in improving them, 
evinced no desire for its speedy adoption, 
as the burthen of supporting a State gov- 
ernment must fali with its heaviest weight 
on them; and being, generally, persons 
in middling or low circumstances, and 
having but recently established them- 


selves in business there, they would be 
scarcely able to bear it. 
considered by them as mere blank leaves i 
in the statute book. | 


The office- 
seekers were principally men of little or 
no capital; engaged in no business en- 


Among the settlers in the colonies, at || terprises; would be subject to slight tax- 


this period, were some ambitious aspir- 
ants from the United States of the North, 
who having lost the confidence of the 
people in their own country, here sought 
a new theatre where they might press 
their claims to public favor and political 
distinction. ‘These, with the large slave- 
holders, land-speculators, &c., were clam- 
orous for the speedy adoption of measures 
to form a State government for ‘Texas. 
The population of that particular section 
of the country was far less numerous 
than in Coahuila ;—and, consequently, 
their influence in the state legislation, 
and means of obtaining lucrative offices, 
were very limited. All hopes of a vol- 
untary cession of Texas to the United 
States by the Mexican government, were 
now at anend. Therefore, unless the 











ation, if any; and, of course, they had 
nothing to lose, but every thing to gain, 
from the success of the proposed mea- 
sure. And by their clamorous efforts, 
with the aid of the speculators and ex- 
tensive slave proprietors, they succeeded 
at length in calling a Convention, to 
draft a State Constitution for Texas, in 
the early part of the year 4833. 

The course to be pursued in the estab- 
lishment of new States, either in the Ter- 
ritories of the Republic or by divisions 
of existing States, was clearly defined by 
the laws of the Federal Government. 
Certain formalities were prescribed, 
which required more time than was con- 


‘sistent with the anxious haste of the of- 
| fice hunters, &c. in Texas. 
| vention aforesaid assembled without hav- 


The Con- 


measure of establishing an independent || ing been legally authorized to enter upon 
State, separate from any district contain- | the performance of the duties which it 


ing a large native population could be | 
carried into effect, their views of political | 


assumed. 
was prepared by that body, and Stephen 


A draught of a Constitution 


aggrandizement weuld be thwarted, and | F. Austin was deputed as the, bearer of 


it would also be impossible to carry out 
their schemes of slave-holding, &c.,| 
when the government should determine | 
to enforce obedience to the laws. The | 
idea was entertained, that an ‘ indepen- 
dent State,” under the confederated sys- 








it to the capital of the Republic, to apply 
for its ratification by the general Congress. 
Although the then existing Constitution 
of Coahuila & Texas contained an ex- 
press prohibition of slavery, as before 
mentioned, the subject was not even ad- 
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verted to in this one propsed for Texas.* 
For this and other reasons, the applica- 
tion of Austin, as agent for the Conven- 
tion, was promptly rejected. To obvi- 
ate the objections that were anticipated, 
on the score of informality in the pro- 
ceedings, the Convention had instructed 
its agent to put in the special plea that 
other States had previously been admit- 
ted into the confederacy, without comply- 
ing with all the formalities required by 
the Federal laws. But whatever might 
have been the inducement to dispense with 
the prescribed rules in other cases, the 
general Congress did not see fit, in this 
instance, to deviate therefrom; or else the 
other causes of objection to the ‘Texas 
Constitution, were considered of them- 
selves sufficient for the rejection of the 
application. 

On learning the fate of their propo- 
sition, the clamors and complaints of 
the movement party in ‘Texas, were loud | 
and general. ‘To preserve his popularity | 
with that party, Austin was said to have | 
acted very insolently towards the Federal | 
authorities. A little difficulty, at least, | 
occurred betweeen them; which, howev- | 
er, was soon adjusted. But finding that} 
he could not then obtain the sanction of, 
Congress, to the measure of establishing | 
a State Government for ‘Texas, separate | 
from Coahuila, he wrote to the Ayuntami- | 
ento (Council) of the municipality of San | 
Antonio de Be&ar, recommending an im- | 
mediate organization, for the purpose. | 
It is also believed that he recommended | 
the same thing to the other municipali- 
ties in Texas. A majority of the Ayun-. 
tamiento of Bexar were native Mexicans; | 
and they were indisposed to’second the | 
rash proposition of Austin and the reck- | 
less proceedings of some of the other | 
colonists. Instead thereof, that body 
passed resolutions severely censuring | 
this act of Austin, and sent an official | 
statement of the whole proceedings to. 
the Governor of Coahuila & Texas. 








* Many of the colonists, and even some of | 
the members of the Convention, openly ad-. 
mitted, in conversation with citizens of the | 
United States, that it was the special design 
of the framers of that instrument, to leave it 
open for the re-establishment of slavery un- 
der the sovereign authority of the contemplat- 


He immediately communicated the same 
to the Federal Executive, and orders 
were issued for Austin’s apprehension. 
The latter had been informed of the 
measures adopted by the Ayuntamiento 
of San Antonio de Bexar, and quitted 
the capital before the Executive had re- 
ceived the documents. A force was in- 
stantly despatched in pursuit of him, and 
he was overtaken at Saltillo, having mere- 
ly crossed the boundary line and entered 
the State of Coahuila & Texas. He 
was forthwith remanded to the seat of 
government, and committed to prison, to 
await his trial upon a charge of treasona- 
ble conspiracy, or insubordination to the 
laws of the Republic. 

While his case was pending, and he 
was thus in a state of confinement, Aus- 
tin wrote to the leading politicians in 
Texas, advising them to desist from the 
further prosecution of agitating mea- 
sures, and then recommended strict 
obedience to the laws of the country.* 
Many severe denunciations were uttered 
by them, both against the government 
and Austin himself—against the former, 
for its resolute proceedings in thwarting 
their insatiate ambitious designs; and 
against the latter, for his ill-digested and 
unfortunate measures. But not feeling 
themselves yet strong enough to cope 
with the disposable force of the nation, 
(the native inhabitants, even in ‘Texas, 
were almost unanimously opposed to 
their disorganizing schemes,) they en- 
deavoured to suppress their feelings as 
much as possible, and the tranquillity of 
the country remained undisturbed. ‘The 
trial of Austin was protracted, and he 
continued in durance a period of nearly 
two years. 

Some excitement was produced among 
the Mexicans, by the aforementioned 
turbulent proceedings of the ‘Texas colo- 
nists: but as the latter did not at this 
period appear disposed to push their 
measures to further extremes, the excite- 
ment at length died away, and friendly 
feelings towards the foreigners were 
again entertained by the natives general- 


|ly. The law enacted by the general 


Congress, in 1830, prohibiting the mi- 





* The letter}written by him, upon this oc- 








ed State Government. 


casion, will be inserted hereafter. 
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gration of citizens of the United States 
to Texas, was repealed in 1833; and the 
colonists were again admitted, upon the |) 
same liberal terms as before. ‘The Le- | 
islature of the State of Coahuila & Tex- | 
as established the trial by jury; and 
it also enacted that no persons in the) 
State should be molested on account of, 
their religious profession, be it what it 
might. The adjoining state of ‘Tamau- 
lipas, likewise guaranteed the freedom of 
religious opinion by law; and the popu- 
lar newspaper press, throughout the re- 
public, zealously advocated a change in 
the Federal Constitution, by which the 
free exercise of public worship, by all 
denominations of Christian professors, 
should be permanently secured. 

But the spirit of ‘ nullification’? had 
found its way into the Mexican Confed- 
eracy. It pervaded several of the ‘ so- 
vereign, independent States ;”’ and occa- 
sional attempts at insurrection in various || 
places, were the consequence. ‘This | 
still prevented the Federal government |! 
from taking efficient measures to enforce | 
the laws in Texas; and the introduction || 
of slaves,t the unauthorized speculating 
in lands, and every species of smuggling 
and contraband trading went on as before 
mentioned. It was currently reported, 
and generally believed, that even some 
of the individuals at the head of the State 
government of Coahuila & Texas were 
deeply engaged in these illegal land 
speculations—and that immense tracts 
had been disposed of by them in contra- 
vention of the Federal regulations. At 
length the executive authorities of the 
republic determined to send a few troops 
into the ‘Texas country, to re-establish 











t Even while the Convention, before al- 
luded to, was in session, a slave-trader boldly 
landed a cargo of slaves in Texas, from Af- 
rica, via Cuba. This was such a barefaced 


the custom-houses, and check the various 
abuses and violations of law, which had 
long been and were still so glaringly ap- 
parent. At this juncture, also, the Mex- 
icans having become wearied with the 
disorders arising from the principles of 
nullification, which had taken deep root 
in their confederated system, a proposi- 
tion was submitted for their considera- 
tion, to change their form of government 
to that of a consolidated Republic. Aus- 
tin was finally liberated, through the 
clemency of the Federal authorities, and 
he again left the capital—having pledged 
himself, it was stated, to use his influ- 
ence in preserving the political tranquil- 
lity of ‘Texas. 

In their determination to resist the 
constituted authorities of the Mexican 
Republic, the Texas colonists calculated 
largely on receiving aid from the United 
State of the North. From the com- 
mencement of their settlement in that 
Province, we must bear in mind, the 
most of them anticipated its eventual se- 
paration from the government of Mexico, 
and attachment to the Northern Union. 
This was early resolved on by them, 
unless indeed other measures could be 
adopted for the perpetuation of slavery. 
A full and complete understanding exis- 
ted between them and the advocates of 
the system in this country and elsewhere. 
A very active and extensive private cor- 
respondence was kept up for this pur- 
pose. ‘Their plans were all deeply laid; 
and the rejection, by the Mexican govern- 
ment of the proposition to cede the ter- 
ritory in question to the United States, 
had no other effect than temporarily to 


frustrate their operations and occasion a 


modification of their arrangements. ~A 
vast combination was then entered into 
(though not formally organized) the 
ramifications of which may be traced 
through a great portion of the United 





Violation of the laws of Mexico, and the trea- 
ties with other nations, that the Convention 
felt the necessity of passing a formal censure 
upon the conduct of the slaver. Yet some of | 
the members warmly opposed it! and nothing | 





was done to punish the ‘* pirate,” although it | 
was publicly known that he was for a Jength | 


of time in the country, making sale of his | 


slaves, not far distant from where the Con- 
vention met. A short time thereafter, an- 
other similar cargo was introduced, and dis- 
posed of with like impunity. 


—— 


| Mexico. 


States, and some of the British colonies, 
_as well asthe Anglo-American settlements 
‘in nearly all the north-eastern parts of 
Its immediate object now is 
the establishment of an ‘Independent’’ 
government in ‘Texas, to promote its 
grand ulterior designs. 

As I have said before, the great land 
speculators, in New York and elsewhere, 
(consisting of individuals and companies) 
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have covered with their ‘‘grants’’ almost 
the whole area of the unsettled parts of 
Coahuila & ‘Texas, and of the Territory 
of Santa Fe. ‘These ‘‘grants” will nearly 
all soon be forfeited, as it will be impos- 
sible to introduce a sufficient number of 
settlers in season to comply with the 
terms upon which they were issued by 
the government. A recent act of the 
State Legislature prohibits the renewal 
of them in Coahuila & Texas; and no 
hope is entertained that the general Con- 
gress will further tolerate such unlimited 
schemes of swindling speculation, as they 
have heretofore facilitated.—The most 
strenuous exertions are therefore made 
to throw a popniation into Texas, that 
will favour the views of these cormorant 
speculators; and lands are freely offered 
as an inducement for the enterprising 
and daring to emigrate from the United 
States and other countries. Many such 
have accepted the invitation, and in nu- 
merous instances have taken lands to 
which they can have no rightful claim 
whatever, and hold the same in violation 
of the laws. 

In case the Independence of ‘Texas shall 
be established, all grants and claims, as 
aforesaid, are legalized, (particularly if 
the claimants take an active part in the 
revolution;) the system of slavery is to 
be re-established upon a firm Constitu- 
tional basis; and every facility will be 
given to the introduction of slaves from 
the United States, Cuba, and Africa.t 
This, it is confidently believed, will af- 
ford great opportunities to build up 
princely fortunes in the Zexian Empire, 
by the sale of land, the extended traffic in 
slaves, d&c. 

It was not considered sound policy, to 
declare the Texas country entirely inde- 
pendent of Mexico, while the hope of 
continuing the Federal form of govern- 
ment existed. ‘The colonists still felt them- 
selves too weak to compete with the power 
ofthe republic; and it was doubtful whe- 





+ I have heretofore adverted to the fact, 
that slaves have already been introduced from 
Africa, - the connivance of the colonists. 
with perfect impunity. We have recently 
been informed, through the newspapers, that 
facilities were given to the commander of a 
regular slavetrading vessel (clandestinely of 
course,) to procure supplies at New York, 








| 


ther the auxiliary force from the United 
States, which they expected to co-operate 
with them, would be sufficient to ensure 
success. Besides, they were somewhat 
divided in opinion among themselves as 
to the measures that should be adopted, 
and the men who should be entrusted 
with the authority to direct the operations 
of the scheme. ‘The most of those who 
marshalled as political and military lead- 
ers, were upstarts in whom they had lit- 
tle confidence—some of them broken 
down politicians and mere adventurers 
from the United States—persons, in fact, 
of very doubtful character and capacity, 
When the change in the form of govern- 
ment was proposed, therefore, they de- 
clared for the Constitution of 1824, hop- 
ing that the native citizens of the State 
of Coahuila & Texas, as well as those 
of several contigious States, would unite 
with them. ‘This would give them time 
at least, if successful to acquire more nu- 
merical strength to carry out their main 
design ata future period. But in the re- 
sult of these calculations, they were total- 
ly disappointed. When it was ascer- 
tained that a large majority of the States 
readily sanctioned the proposition to al- 
ter the Constitution, and that every one, 
except Coahuila & ‘Texas, finally acqui- 
esced, without attempting forcible resis- 
tance, the native inhabitants of this State 
also gave in their adhesion, or refused 
to join the colonists in an insurrection.* 





and proceed to his destination. And it has 
been more than insinuated, that persons in 
high official stations, deeply engaged in 
Texas land-speculation, were instrumental 
in furnishing this slaver with means to prose- 
cute his nefarious enterprise. 


* It has been asserted, that the proposal 
to change the form of government was made, 
and enforced, by the usurped authority of the 
President. ‘This is not true. The measure 
was recommended by others, sanctioned 
by the general Congress, and acquiesced 
in by the Mexican people very general- 
ly. The Executive, as in duty bound, 
merely proceeds to enforce the national will. 
The Mexicans had become weary of the dis- 
sentions arrising under the Federal organiza- 
tion. The ‘nuillifiers” of that Republic 
acted with more spirit than those of our coun- 
try. When they resolved to abrogate the laws 
of the general government, they frequently 
essayed to put their threats in execution; and, 
in too many instances, blood was shed, before 
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Previous to the arrival of Austin in 
Texas, a small number of troops reached 
its sonthern borders under General Cos. 
The government had not contemplated 
an open resistance on the part of the col- 
onists to the re-establishment of the cus- 
tom houses, the enforcement of the laws, 
&c, and did not send an adequate num- 
ber to compel their obedience. But, true 
to their long settled determination, they 
proceeded to arrest the march of the 
Mexican troops into that part of the coun- 
try. Austin had visited New Orleans 
on his way home. There the future 
plans of operation were concocted. He 
was accompanied to Texas by some dar- 
ing adventurers. An army was immedi- 
ately organized. -Mexican revenue cut- 
ters were seized, under the charge of pi- 
rating upon the commerce of the United 
States in the Gulf of Mexico.t The 
troops under General Cos were driven 
into the fort at San Antonio de Bexar. 
Expeditons were fitted out in various 
parts of the United States, and auxiliary 
forces proceeded to the assistance of the 
colonists, under the guise of emigrant 
settlers. An agent of the Texas land 
speculators in New York was stationed 
at New Orleans, for the express purpose 
of forwarding these ‘‘emigrants,’’ &c. 





their disputes were settled. In the proposed 
amendments or alterations of their Constitu- 
tion, the main essential features of a repub- 
lican government were preserved; and as the 
form was more simple, and easier to be com- 
prehended by the people generally, they hop- 
ed for more tranquility and permanent pros- 
es under it. 

+ The writer of this was travelling in com- 
pany with a Captain of one of the U. States 
revenue cutters at the period here alluded to, 
who had been stationed on the-coast of 
Louisiana a short time before. There were 
then loud complaints, in the newspapers, of 
the negligence of our government in protec- 
ting our commerce in the gulf of Mexico.— 
The Captain was questioned as to the actual 
State of things there. He replied as follows 
“These complaints proceed altogether from 
the smugglers. ‘The commanders of vessels 
whom they denominate pirates, are regularly 
Commissioned revenue officers, acting under 
the authority of the Mexican government. 
The smuggling gentry are sometimes detec- 
ted, and their goods, arms, ammunition, &c. 





taken from them; and then they have the 
barefaced assurance to call upon our govern- | 


ment to protect them in violating the Mexican | 
laws,” 





Austin took the command of the colonial 
army, but he soon thereafter relinquished 
the office, leaving the Mexican troops 
besieged at San Antonio, He never was 
popular with the turbulent spirits in 
Texas; and they now got him out of 
thir way, by giving him the appointment 
of commissioner to procure fprther aid, 
both physical and pecuniary, from the 
United States. 

It was now ‘‘neck or nothing” with 
the speculators and advocates of slavery. 
They could not even stand upon the basis 
of ‘*State sovereignty,”’ as a great major- 
ity of the citizens of Coahuila & Texas 
itself had agreed, tacitly at least, to the 
new order of things.* A fractional part 
only, and that almost entirely composed 
of foreigners, were disposed to resist for 
any considerable length of time, the de- 
cree of the General Congress. A meet- 
ing of some of the colonists and adven- 
turers was held, and the incipient steps 
were taken to proclaim the Independence 
and sovreignty of Texas. It was proposed, 
in describing limits, to leave the western 
boundary undefined, in order that the 
contemplated new Republic might em- 
brace as much of the Mexican territory 
as could be conquered. ‘The intention 
of the revolutionists is, to comprehend 
within its limits a vast extent of country 
west of ‘Texas proper, viz. parts of Coa- 
huila and the former states of Tamaulipas 
and Chihuahua, as well as most of the 
territory of Santa Fe. The ‘‘grants’’ 
to which I have heretofore alluded, cover 
nearly the total surface of this extensive 
region, with the exception of those por- 
tions of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, 
which they have in view. In fact their 
object is to extend the bounds of the 
Texian Empire to the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, at least as high up as its great 





* We do not Jearn that more than two na- 
tive Mexicans, of note, have joined the colo- 
nists and foreign adventurers, in the present 
insarrection. ‘These are, Lorenzo de Zava- 
la, and General Mexia, ‘The first is one of 
the ‘* empresarios” connected with the “‘Gal- 
vezton Bay and Texas Land Company,” of 
New York; and the last was banished from 
the Republic, I believe, on some charge of 
a treasonable nature. They are both deeply 
engaged in the land speculations before allud- 
ed to—but neither of them were residents of 
the State of Coahvila & Texas. 
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bend, where it passes through the eastern 
chain of the Rocky Mountains. 

I will now proceed to a brief review of 
the ‘Declaration of Independence,” 
recently issued by the Texas colonists. — 
But I will preface my remarks upon this 
particular subject, with a statement of the 
population of Coahuila & Texas, as far 
as it was correctly ascertained in the 
year 1832-33, immediately previous 
to the proposed establishment of an “ In- 
dependent State’’ in Texas, under the 
Mexican Constitution of 1824. This 
statement is taken from official documents. 
The municipalities, or districts, named, 
comprise the population of cities or 
towns, with the inhabitants contiguous 
thereto, viz: 


Municipalities. No. of inhabitants. 
Leona Vicario, cformerty Saltillo ) 24,087 
Vallalonquin, - - 3,499 
Capellania, bide - 3,576 
Parras, - - 11,941 
Visca of Bustamenta, - - 5,189 
Monclova, - - 5,021 
San Francisco and San “Miguel de’ 

Aguays, - 
San Buenaventura, - 
Nadadores, - - 
Ciene 
Abasole, 
Candela, 
Santa Rosa, 
Guerrero, 
Rosas, 
Nava, 
Gigedo, 
Morelos, 
Allende, 
Bexar, 
Goliad, 
Austin, 
Nacogdoches, 
Gonzales, (De Witt’ colony,) 


1,005 
4,212 
1,984 
1,631 
1,237 
2,491 
2,334 
1,015 
2,122 
569 
863 
616 
678 
1,677 
1,439 
6,186 
834 
466 


Total, - 84,672 

Of these municipalities, the five last 
named, only, are in what was originally 
called the Province of Texas. The popu- 
lation of that of Austin, as well as Gon- 
zales, is wholy composed of foreigners. 
Those of Nacogdoches, and Goliad, con- 
tain a large number of native inhabitants. 
In that of Bexar there are very few for- 
eigners. The others, likewise, contain 
none of consequence. But although a 
correct census of the whole population 
of Texas had not been taken, and of 
course the exact number was not officially 





ll ascertained, an estimate was made by an 
agent of the general government, com- 
missioned for the purpose, at the period 
alluded to. He visited the different set- 
tlements, and obtained his information 
from the most intelligent colonists them- 
selves. According to his calculation, 
the whole then amounted to 21,000. If 
we deduct the number of native inhabi- 
tants in Bexar, Goliad, and Nacogdoches 
(say 3,000) from this estimate, it will 
appear that the colonists and other fo- 
reigners in ‘l’exas, at that time, numbered 
about 18,000. ‘This, it is presumed, in- 
cluded persons of all colours, and in all 
conditions, except the uncivilized In- 
dians. We will, however, suppose that 
the number of foreigners themselves 
amounted to 20,000. ‘The whole popu- 
lation of the State would thus be about 
97,000. {twill therefore appear, that 
the number of the colonists was less 
than one-fourth of the population: and 
even of that proportion a moiety, perhaps, 
had not taken measures to acquire legal 
title to citizenship. From this view of 
the state of things it is evident, that if 
the colonists could not exercise as mnch 
influence in the legislation of the State 
as they wished, there was a reason for 
it. ‘They had their proportion of repre- 
sentatives in the popular branch of gov- 
ernment, and all were governed by the 
same general laws. If they had sufficient 
cause of complaint, their views, their ob- 
jects, and their supposed interests must 
have been very different from those of 
the native inhabitants of the country, to 
whose government they had voluntarily 
pledged their allegiance. But I have 
before stated what their views and objects 
were, and shall at present merely request 
the reader to bear the same in mind. 

In pointing out some of the gross er- 
rors, or the unwarrantable assumptions, 
in the Declaration of Independence late- 
ly promulgated by the colonists, I will 
endeavour to use as much brevity as the 
case will permit. Passing over their 
preamble, our attention is directed to an 
enumeration of sundry grievances, the 
first of which are stated as follows: 

“The Mexican government, by its 
colonization laws, invited and induced 
the Anglo-Amercan population to colon- 

[ To be continued. | 











